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Introduction 


Never in the history of the American school have teachers been more 
convinced that books have a vital place in all aspects of satisfactory 
development of our boys and girls. In the up-to-date school, for almost 
every subject of study the textbook has sunk into a place of insignificance 
and is superseded by a hoard of books, large and small, difficult and easy, 
attractive and unattractive, that serve a wide variety of purposes. 


If these books do successfully help boys and girls to build right at- 
titudes, to solve their own problems, to understand themselves, their 
fellowmen, and the world, and to live richly, then they must be chosen 
with a careful consideration of abilities, interests, and needs at each stage 
of progress and must be presented with skill and diversity. 


To discuss adequately the many purposes for which boys and girls 
may read and the means by which these purposes may be fulfilled is 
utterly impossible within the scope of a few pages. The articles in this 
number of Teacher Education merely suggest some of the contributions 
books can make to different phases of the lives of children and young 
people at successive stages of their growth and some of the matters which 
must be taken into consideration in selecting books to accomplish these 
purposes. To make the suggestions of concrete value, they are accompanied 
by bibliographies of books that have been tried and found effective. 
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Straws in the Wind 


RUTH ZIMMERMAN* 


“A horse! a horse! my kingom for a horse! 


A survey made to discover modern trends in fiction for boys and girls 
in the elementary grades would indicate that the cry attributed to Richard 
III by Shakespeare is still ringing out and that authors and publishers are 
making an all out effort to acquire kingdoms, for horses are crowding from ; 
the covers and pages of many books. 


Marguerite Henry's pen has provided a whole 7 of horses includ- 
ing those in The Little Fellow, |ustin Morgan Had a Horse, and King 
of the Wind, Newberry Award winner for 1948. O'Hara's Flicka foaled ; 
Farley’s Black Stallion returned and sired a son, Seredy’s outstanding 
beok for 1948, Chestry Oak, which depicts a family living in war-torn 
Hungary and the life of a refugee in America, derives much of its interest 
from the appearance and reappearance of Midnight, a black stallion. No 
wonder Phyllis Fenner was moved to compile the anthology entitled 
Horses, Horses, Horses. However, this continued and continuing writing 
and publication of horse stories is understandable, for the love of horses 
is universal, 

There are also many regional stories, which may seem out of place 
in a time when much stress is being placed on the building of “One 
World,’ but there could be no firmer foundation laid for such a world 
than that based on the understanding and appreciation engendered by 
such stories as those of Lois Lenski and Valent: Angelo. The personalities 
emerging from Lenski’s Boom Town Boy and Cotton in My Sack and 2 
from Angelo’s The Bells of Bleeker Street certainly form a group whose ¥ 
utterances could well be prefaced with “We, the people, speak,’ for 
truly they are “the people.” 

Other modern stories which foster appreciation and understanding 
are those dealing with national and minority groups. The characters in 
Clara Judson’s books come from various parts of the world and settle in 
diverse localities of the United States. Her books depict the assimilation 
and fusion of cultures. In The Green Ginger Jar, Al-Mei, a girl in Chi- 
cago’s China Town, finds it difficult to be a good American without 
rebelling against the traditions so dear to the heart of her Chinese grand- 
mother. 


Florence Means, who writes for older boys and girls, is such a 
crusader in the field of developing appreciation of the national minorities 
that sometimes her books are almost propaganda pieces; consequently, she 
loses the very thing she set out to gain, for, above all, youth accepts that 
which comes naturally and sheers away from that which tends toward 
‘preachiness.” Shuttered Windows, one of her early books, the story of 
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a Negro girl from the North who finds readjustment in the South diffi- 
cult, is among her best. 


Tunis and Heyliger, both popular with upper-grade boys, have 4 
natural gift for making sports develop sportsmanship and an appreciation 
of minority peoples. Tunis might, however, well take a tip from a sixth 
grader who said, ‘Gee, he made the Dodgers win again. One team 
couldn’t win every time.’’ Perhaps Dodger fans might approve, but in 
Bill's estimation, Tunis has dropped to third place as a writer of sports 
stories. Yes, children accept what is natural. Parenthetically, it might 
be noted that those needing sports stories for retarded readers might do 
well to investigate books by Richard Fishel and by Marion and James 
Renick. 


Those who would befriend the minority groups also have problems. 
In A Sundae with Judy, Judy feels the pressure of the group when she 
wants Mayling, daughter of the Chinese laundryman, to be admitted to 
the Saturday Club. 


Sometimes the problem arises from conflict with modern progress. 
There has been a tremendous upsurge in the number of informational 
books published in the field of science, of which writers of fiction are 
beginning to be aware. Son of the Valley is such a book, and it, too, has 
a problem—the new versus the old. Johnny Heiskel, who sees how new 
methods of soil conservation can benefit his people, fights opposition 
growing out of ignorance and prejudice. In Rocket Ship Galileo, by 
Heinlein, science moves ahead and forecasts the future. Such a book 
dealing in part with the realm of fancy has an appeal which is just as 
great for the upper-grade boys as that of My Father’s Dragon or one of 
the Freddy books for the intermediate group. Both types stir the imagina- 
tion. 


Except for the most recently published books, which are not yet in 
circulation in the Metcalf Library of Illinois State Normal University, all 
books mentioned in this article have been enjoyed by boys and girls. The 
criterion for their inclusion was the fact that they were enjoyable—books 
arousing little interest also have little merit. Yes, even horse books have 
merit. Last week a boy said, “I liked King of the Wind because it made 
me feel.’” Is not any book which reaches deep enough to arouse sincere 
sympathy—whether for man or beast—a book of merit? Will the boy or 
girl who “feels” for an animal in distress not also “feel” for his fellow 
men? Is not love of animals akin to love for mankind? To the extent that 
books develop this love they have merit and so tend “to promote the 
general welfare,” which our founding fathers felt was a matter of concern. 
So, whether the books are about animals, minority peoples, or sports, or 
whether they stress life problems or are projections into the future, they 
can aid in building the foundations for good citizenship. 


These are but some straws showing which way the winds of juvenile 
literature are blowing. From olden times men have used straw to make 
bricks—good bricks. Bricks build good foundations. 
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Growing with Poetry 
DorotHy HINMAN* 


Americans in general are not poetry readers. Shamefacedly they admit 
it; frankly they confess they think they should be. When they are pinned 
down to accounting for their indifference, without hesitation their thoughts 
fly back to school. “Poetry was too hard.” ‘We always had to explain 
so many words.” “We had to memorize so much we didn’t understand.” 
Teachers take note. No matter how long the list of reasons for not liking 
poetry, the blame invariably falls upon the teacher. If the verse is too 
hard, if there are too many words to be explained, if em cannot under- 
stand what they are memorizing, then the teacher is failing in her choice 
of materials, Were other reasons followed through, it would be evident 
that Americans are averse to poetry because teachers have been unwise 
either in selection or in presentation or in both. Good presentation is of 
little avail if the choice of verse is poor. 


For years we have talked and written glibly of our responsibilities 
in helping children develop an appreciation of poetry. In our present-day 
child study we put great emphasis upon the development of all aspects of 
the child. Yet in actual practice we have failed to put the two together. 
At each stage of development a child has physical, mental, emotional, and 
imaginative needs and interests which particular types of verse can help 
to satisfy. Moreover these same types can make definite contribution to 
furthering a child’s physical, mental, emotional, and imaginative progress. 
If he receives, at every stage of his development, good verse which he can 
understand and which satisfies his needs and interests at that time and 
helps him advance normally toward the next stage, then at every stage he 
is appreciating the verse for which he is ready. Thus it is necessary that 
through the periods of babyhood, childhood, and adolescence, a child be 
given verse that increases in difficulty according to his expanding abilities 
until he is understanding and enjoying the greatest poets. 


Therefore a literature program must be so carefully planned that 
even the verse will fit intelligently into the progressive developmental 
advance of pupils and that an understanding and enjoyment of one type 
of verse will build toward the appreciation of a more difficult one. 


As far as most of the subjects of study in the elementary curriculum 
are concerned, educators have for many years now attempted to set up 
such an order of presentation of each phase of a subject that one phase 
would lead logically and helpfully into another. In arithmetic, for example, 
there is a real reason for helping children get clear number concepts 
before they take up simple addition, or for them to have mastered the 
multiplication table before working on division. An examination of the 
most reputable arithmetic textbooks today will show noticeable agreement 
in the nature and order of the various units of elementary arithmetic, a 
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fact that goes to show that much study has gone into the matter. Study 
and discussion of this same problem relative to history, geography, and 
other subjects have resulted in some kind of logical plan. But when it 
comes to literature, selections have been placed in an order dependent 
almost entirely upon reading difficulty. That a normal child’s growth in 
appreciation of literature does depend to some extent upon his ability to 
read no one will deny, yet that reading skill should be the only considera- 
tion in planning the successive steps in an elementary-grade literature 
program is a very narrow conception. After all, we do not withhold a 
piece of music from a child because he is not able to play it. That there 
are other factors involved in progress in appreciation besides ability to 
read is shown by the facts that a child may grow remarkably in apprecia- 
tion of verse before he ever recognizes a word on the printed page and 
that many excellent readers have no better appreciation of poetry than 
many poor readers. 


Consequently the program of verse for children must be based not so 
much upon whether or not children are able to read a particular poem at 
a given time as upon what the poem has to offer them at that time. 


What needed mental, emotional, imaginative, and even physical ex- 
periences various kinds of poems can — for different periods of 
development certainly cannot be treated with any degree of adequacy 
within the limits of a single article. Only a few types of verse can be 
discussed by way of example. 


The infant's greatest emotional need is to feel that he is loved and 
securely protected. Since babies and young children are easily affected 
by quality of sound, poetry can make a valuable contribution toward 
establishing this desired feeling. The liquid consonant and open vowel 
sounds of the words of good lullabies presented as they are in close 
repetition produce a soothing effect which lulls the small listener into a 
sense of complete safety. Love and tenderness permeate the poetry of all 
good cradle songs because of the pleasantness and gentleness of their 
thythmic patterns and the sweetness of their soft tone combinations. 
When a child goes from infancy into pre-school and early school years and 
begins to comprehend the meaning of words, he finds these lullabies, 
almost without fail, specific statement of mother’s love and home security. 
As long as he has need for this daily oral assurance, the lullaby gives 
desirable emotional satisfaction, 


Verses may contribute to a young child’s physical development. A 
few months after birth a baby bursts into a whirlwind of undirected 
activity. Little legs and arms go round like windmills. Wise parents, 
recognizing that true development of physical activity means increased 
co-ordination and that skillful co-ordination is rhythmical, early begin 
employing verses to aid the child in acquiring smooth rhythmical move- 
ment. They use Patty-Cake and other nursery rhymes to accompany simple 
gesture games. The child himself soon picks these up. His pre-school 
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and lower-grade teachers help him with more complicated ones until he is 
participating expertly in Peas ig Hot, bouncing his ball or jumping 
rope dexterously to One, Two, Buckle My Shoe, and skipping gracefully 
to Ring Around the Rosey. 


During these preschool years, when a child is concerned with getting 
acquainted with himself and his immediate environment, verses are in- 
valuable. Such writers as Christina Rossetti, Dorothy Aldis, and Eleanor 
Farjeon enhance everyday routine of washing and dressing, eating and 
sleeping. Spinach and rice pudding become significant through attractive 
associations; toads and worms become too interesting to be ugly. 


The six-year-old, going through that unstable period of being a 
beginner and experiencing uncertainty among new companions, finds emo- 
tional help in the friendly associations of the children in the verses of 
these same writers. He draws nearer to his new companions as he laughs 
with them over the nonsense and fun in the books of Edward Lear, Laura 
E. Richards, and A. A. Milne. He grows in confidence as he senses the 
understanding of his quiet moments by such a sensitive grown-up as 
Elizabeth Roberts. 


As teachers we must pay some heed to the research that has proved 
that the height of fanciful interest comes at the eight and nine-year period. 
The fairy poems of Rose Fyleman, Walter de la Mare, and Hilda Conkling 
meet this interest demand. At the same time, they serve as a release and 
control of imagination, and thereby often prevent a child’s forming the 
habits of undue day-dreaming and objectionable oral flights of fancy. Best 
of all, however, many of these fairy poems have charm and beauty, which 
go far in increasing the child’s taste for the genuinely artistic. 


These examples indicate only a beginning in what may be done in 
using verse to aid in satisfying the changing needs and interests of the 
child through the successive stages of growth. The planning of a program 
of verse and poetry that would satisfactorily keep pace with the changing 
physical, mental, emotional, and imaginative requirements of children 
from infancy to maturity and would at the same time contribute toward 
further growth in all of these phases demands months of work on the 
part of a group of people who know child psychology, and who know and 
love both children and poetry. Only when our elementary schools provide 
such programs for boys and girls will Americans become readers of poetry. 


BOOKS OF VERSE 


Aldis, Dorothy. Everything and Anything. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1936. Ages 4-9. 

Allingham, William. Robin Redbreast. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
Ages 6-8. 

Conkling, Hilda. Shoes of the Wind. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1922. Ages 11-14. 
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de la Mare, Walter. Poems for Children. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1930. Ages 7-14. 

Farjeon, Eleanor. Come, Christmas. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1927. Ages 9-14. 

Field, Eugene... Poems of Childhood. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
First published in 1896. Ages 4-10. 

Field, Rachel. Taxis and Toadstools. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
and Co., 1926. Ages 7-11. 

Fyleman, Rose. Fairies and Chimneys. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1920. Ages 7-10. 

Lear, Edward. Complete Nonsense Books. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Co., 1943. Ages 5 up. 

Milne, A. A. When We Were Very Young. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1924. Ages 5-9. 

Richards, Laura E. Tirra Lirra. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1932. 
Out of print in 1946. May be obtained from E. M. Hale and Co., 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Ages 7-12. 

Riley, James Whitcomb. Joyful Poems. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1946. Ages 7 

Roberts, Elizabeth Madox. Under the Tree. New York: Viking Press, 
1930. Ages 6-10. 

Rossetti, Christina. Simg-Song. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Ages 
6-10. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. A Child’s Garden of Verse. (Many attractive 
editions available. First published in 1885.) Ages 5-9. 


ANTHOLOGIES OF VERSE 


Adshead, Gladys L. and Duff, Annis. Inheritance of Poetry. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. Ages 7 up. 

Association of Childhood Education. Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Ages 6-11. 

Barnes, Ruth A. 1 Hear America Singing. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co., 1937. Out of print. Ages 12 up. 

Bontemps, Arna. Golden Slippers. New York: Harper and Bros. Out 
of print. Ages 12 up. 

Brewton, John. Gaily We Parade. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 
Ages 7 -12. 

———.. Under the Tent of the Sky. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 
Ages 8 up. 

de la Mare, Walter. Come Hither. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1928. Ages 11 up. 

Doane, Pelagie. A Small Child's Book of Verse. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1948. Ages 4-8. 

Geismer, Barbara and Suter, Antoinette Brown. Very Young Verses. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. Ages 2-8. 

Harrington, Mildred. Ring-a-Round. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
Ages 4-11. 
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Huffard, Grace Thompson, and others. My Poetry Book, Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1934. Ages 8 up. 

Teasdale, Sara. Rainbow Gold. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. Ages 
10 up. 

Thompson, Blanche Jennings. Silver Pennies. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1925. Ages 6-14. 

Thorn, Alice. Singing Words. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941. 
Ages 6-10. 

Untermeyer, Louis. Rainbow in the Sky. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1935. Ages 7 up. 

. Stars to Steer By. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. 


Ages 11 up. 
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American Folklore in the Elementary School 


THELMA NELSON* 


Of major interest to the elementary teacher is the finding of sources of 
American folk stories, poetry, and legends which are well-written and 
authentic (in that they ring true to the stories as they were originally told), 
and still are interesting and entertaining to children. 

For the purpose of collecting folk materials suitable for children, 
the first National Conference on American Folklore for Children was held 
in Muncie, Indiana, in July, 1949. Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, of Ball State 
Teachers College, organized the conference. To this meeting came Dr. 
William Pickens, bringing with him tales of Uncle Remus, tales which he 
had heard long before the time of Joel Chandler Harris; Julian Lee Ray- 
lord, from Alabama, teller of tall tales; Dr. Richard M. Dorson, of Mich- 
igan State College, president of the Michigan Folklore Society; Dr. E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, of Marietta State College; Mrs. May Kennedy McCord, 
singer of folk songs and ballads of the Ozark Mountains; Dr, Alfred L. 
Shoemaker, Franklin and Marshall State College, head of the folklore 
department, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Dr. Herbert Halpen, head of the 
department of language and literature at Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College; Dr. Moritz Jagendorf, vice president of the New York Folklore 
Society; Dr. Kathryn Bieterman, of Roosevelt College, Chicago, 
author of ‘Tall Tales’; Dr. William Hugh Jansen, of Indiana University; 
and other experts interested in the folklore of America . Many of 
those attending the conference agreed that ‘Folklore is a part of life 
today, not just an echo from the past.” Dr. Pilant stated the ye of 
the conference as follows: “Our primary purpose is to utilize the folklore 
and folk literature, not to classify and archive it for research purposes. 
We consider that an altogether laudable and highly desirable activity for 
folklorists, but we are primarily teachers interested in a body of materials 
that can be used in the schoolrooms.” 

Out of this first conference at Muncie came the organization of the 
National Conference of American Folklore for Youth, with Dr. Moritz 
Jagendorf of New York, president; Dr. Dorothy Howard of Frostburg, 
Maryland, vice president; and Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, executive secretary. These officers were elected 
for a three-year term. Next year the society will meet at Frostburg, Mary- 
land. 

In addition to the interest evidenced by the meeting of the First 
National Conference on American Folklore for Children, attention is 
called to the interest of people in general in the American folk background. 
The interest exhibited in the presentation of Alan Lomax, Texas ballad 
singer and folklorist, on the Illinois State Normal University lecture course 
recently shows that people want to know more about our American folk 
heritage. 
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Special mention should be made of the Folk Festival, under the 
direction of Miss Gertrude Knott, held annually in St. Louis in the spring. 
At this festival appear folk song and ballad singers from the mountain 
districts of the United States, where the songs are still sung, tellers of 
tales, the Town Crier, American Indian dancers, Negro singers and 
dancers, and other colorful representatives of every sort of folk culture 
still in existence in America. Teachers in central Illinois would find 
attendance at this folk festival a source of great pleasure and profit. 


Following is a very limited list of books (some new and some not so 
new) which contain interesting and valuable stories and poems for children 
whose teachers are eager to give them a better knowledge of the folk 
characters of our country, 


Barnes, Ruth A. I Hear America Singing. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co., 1937. 

This is an anthology of folk poetry, illustrated by Robert Lawson. 

Bowman, James Cloyd. Pecos Bill. Chicago: Albert Whitman and Co., 
1938. 

Here are tales of Pecos Bill, the greatest cowboy of all time. There 
are colorful pictures by Laura Bannon. 

Chase, Richard. Grandfather Tales. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 194s. 
These are tales from North Carolina and Virginia, collected and retold 
by Richard Chase. ao 

~ -. Jack Tales. Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. 

Here are humorous folk tales from the Southern Appalachians. 

Harris, Joel Chandler. Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings. New 
York: Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 

This is a good stand-by edition of some of the best-known Uncle Remus 
stories. It is illustrated by A. B. Frost. 

——.-. The Favorite Uncle Remus. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 
These stories were culled from seven Uncle Remus volumes. They were 
selected, arranged, and edited by George Van Santvoord and Archibald 
C. Coolidge, and abundantly illustrated with A. B. Frost's drawings. 

Malcolmson, Anne. Yankee Doodle’s Cousins. Boston: Houghton Mit- 
flin Co., 1941. 

This is a valuable collection of prose stories of American legendary 
heroes from all sections of the United States. It is illustrated by Robert 


McCloskey. 
Peck, Leigh. Pecos Bill and Lightning. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1943. 


Pecos Bill stories are re-told for younger children. Kurt Wiese has 
drawn humorous illustrations for this collection. 


Stevens, James. Paul Bunyan. Garden City, New’ York: Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., 1940. ' 


This is a good standard collection of Paul Bunyan tales. 
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Folklore of Our Country 
MarRiE MILDRED MARTIN* 


Pecos Bill has come to town, 

Paul Bunyan, too, will be around, 
Appleseed John with a sack on his back 
Jean Lafhte with jewels in a pack, 

Two Indian boys from El Capitan, 
Forty-niners who found gold with a pan. 
There will be several others, too. 

Please come to see them, won't you? 


The above words were arranged and placed in invitations for parents 
and friends to attend a folklore program given by fourth-grade children 
who found our folk stories, our myths, and our legends to be both fascin- 
ating and entrancing. 


The social studies program with this particular group of children 
consisted of finding information about the various peoples of other lands 
and comparing the information with that of the people of our own land. 
This program afforded the golden opportunity for introducing stories from 
folk literature because children are by nature curious about people and 
things. As the work progressed, a folk or fairy tale, a myth, or a legend 
repiesentative of a particluar group of people was read or told to the 
children who began asking for more and more stories until it was very 
evident that something more could be done in this very interesting field. 


The suggestions, the interests, and the activities were many and 
varied. A map (a large one) of the United States was placed in such a 
position that the children could easily refer to it. Books containing good 
re-tellings of stories from American folklore were made available to the 
children as they became interested. Many boys and girls contributed 
books from their home libraries. A few who had cards at the city library 
secured books from that source. It was a great satisfaction to find little 
eight- and nine-year-olds hurrying to school especially early to share a 
book that they had tound at the city library the preceding evening. Sincere 
interest was shown by such bits of conversation as: “Oh, I wish I had a 
horse like the White Mustang!’’ “Do you know how Mr. Rabbit fooled 
the cow?” “I'll bet Jean Laffite was rich.” -A trip was made to the city 
library by the entire group. The librarian conducted the children to the 
various parts of the library, and showed them how to use the card catalog, 
and how to find the various kinds of books, especially those on American 
folklore. Every child who did not have a card made application for one. 


*Fourth Grade Teacher in the Lincoln, Illinois, schools 
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As each day passed and more folk stories were read or told and 
enjoyed, the children suggested that they make large, free-hand, chalk 
drawings or posters to represent their favorite stories, including ‘The 
Bride of Niagara,” “Davy Crockett and Death Hug,” and many others. 
Groups worked together pleasantly and congenially as plans were made, 
discarded for better ones, and finally carried out. Frequently the teacher 
was asked for advice and guidance or for reference material in cases of 
controversy over the authenticity of a thought or idea, such as, “Should 
Widow Maker be colored black or white?” 


Several children, feeling that we should share our experiences, sug- 
gested that in addition to displaying the posters for visitors we write and 
give a play, hold a folklore party, or have character representation and 
story-telling. The last-mentioned was favored by the majority. 


Many children wished to tell stories, while others wished to be the 
represented characters in costume. Parts were chosen and plans were made 
to give the program on the stage in the auditorium. The children planned 
to send invitations to their parents, friends, and other children in the 
building. Committees took F sate of arranging the stage, which finally 
took the form of an outdoor garden with white lattice and beautiful 
flowers, so planned that as each story teller contributed his part, the char- 
acter in costume appeared on an elevated platform at the garden gate. 


Many interesting events took place during the unfolding of the unit. 
John Henry and Uncle Remus were greatly appreciated. In the group of 
thirty children there was one little colored girl, who, when the children 
were discussing characters to represent these stories, stated quite definitely 
that she wouldn’t be John Henry but that she would be Polly Ann, John 
Henry's wife. The next day she came in with a very suitable dress, to 
which a few touches were added. Little black Polly Ann was one of the 
happiest characters on the program and one of the most popular. 


Because of the great interest in dear, lovable old Uncle Remus and 
funny, unpredictable Brer Rabbit, these characters had to have a place on 
the program. Not one child offered to blacken his face to play the part of 
Uncle Remus for fear of offending the colored child. One little girl 
insisted, however, on playing the part of Brer Rabbit. After a rabbit 
costume had been secured, she practiced and practiced to try to perfect a 
rabbit's hop to the best of her ability. 


Interest in Indian folklore was high, and many stories were read. The 
children chose to represent “E] Capitan” and “The Bride of Niagara’’ on 
the program, Many contributions of Indian suits and beautiful head- 
dresses were brought in. Two little boys were selected by the group for 
the Indians on top of Measuring Worm Rock. A very quiet, reticent little 
girls was chosen to be the Bride of Niagara because she had very dark 
hair and pretty brown eyes. Her costume was the creation of her class- 
mates. With her pretty Indian dress, her collection of many strands of 
beads, and a bright feather in her dark hair, she was one of the proudest 
of all, and for a day she was queen. 
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Jean Laffite especially appealed to the boys. The boy chosen by the 
group from many candidates was the one who had demonstrated a bit of 
daring and mischief in his make-up. His costume was very colorful from 
his black oilcloth boots to his bright yellow headscarf. His bearing was 
the last word in elegance and suave manner—he lived in the spirit of the 
story. 

Again and again parts of the story of Pecos Bill were read aloud 
because the children asked for it. In one poster they chose to show Pecos 


- Bill riding Widow Maker. A little girl especially interested in horses 


drew Widow Maker with a few strokes of her pencil—a horse with mane 
and tale flying and all the action imaginable. She became the official horse 
artist for the class. For the dramatization beautiful hats, boots, and riding 
apparel of all kinds from studded spurs to the finest five-gallon hats were 
offered. After the group had selected Pecos Bill and his Bouncing Bride, 
these characters were outfitted and began to try to act their parts. 


Several children who had been to the Paul Bunyan country greatly 
enriched the Paul Bunyan stories for their classmates. In the poster that 
the children made, Bunyan was, indeed, a giant of the woods. To select 
a child to play this character was the next problem. After some time, the 
new boy who had just entered the school was chosen because he was the 
tallest boy in the group. Now the problem arose as to,how to make him 
look strong and heavy. The children suggested football shoulder pads, 
heavy boots, and clothing to add sufficient size. This boy had not volun- 
teered, but he was very happy when he was chosen, and he enjoyed the 
experience to the utmost. 

A white-bearded, bent old man with a gnarled stick for a cane and 
a cloth bag of wadded paper for a bag of apples was the suggestion offered 
by the children for Appleseed John. The result of this suggestion was a 
happy. portrayal of the character by a little fellow who especially liked 
the story. 

The children selected two American singing games, ‘Captain Jinks” 
and ‘Sandy Land,” to close the program. 

The program was well attended, and especially appreciated by parents 
who had followed the development of the unit. 

The children were proud of their accomplishments and of the success 
of their program. They appreciated the stories as an end in themselves. 
Inspirations were stimulated and wholesome humor was aroused. Attitudes 
were broadened, and the influence of the whole procedure was unifying. 
It was a pleasant experience in which each child sae acquainted with 
the folklore of his native land. 
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Regular Books for Exceptional Children 


WANETA CATEY* 


The children in special education are not different from so-called 
average or normal children in the matter of reading interests or needs. 
Both groups of children should have books which will meet their mental, 
physical, social, and emotional needs. In both groups teachers strive to 
promote growth in and through reading. 


In selecting books for the partially-sighted child, it is essential that 
the teacher know the nature of the eye defect and the recommendations 
of the opthalmologist in regard to reading. Books with very large type, 
dull but opaque paper, and simplified black and white pictures are desirable. 
Such books are expensive and scarce because of the limited demand and 
the high cost of publication. More books are soon to be available through 
the effects of Stanwix Publishing Company, which has a long range pro- 
gram for making the popular readers, as well as health and social studies 
books, available in large type. 


Though not designed specifically for partially-sighted children, Bron- 
son’s Coyotes and Turtles, Johnson’s dog books, and Norling’s Pogo stories 
meet the above specified qualifications. 


Recordings of stories, poetry, and music are excellent substitutes for 
books and provide the eye-rest periods necessary to partially-sighted 
children. Large clips, book holders, and book rests help to make reading 
a more comfortable activity for both partially-sighted and crippled children. 


The Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., has an extensive loan 
service for the blind. Braille books and magazines, as well as Talking 
Book records, may be borrowed from the Library. 


Mental age is an important factor in selecting books for mentally- 
retarded children. Those at the primary level display the interests and 
needs of pre-school and first-grade children. They prefer and profit most 
from books possessing these qualities: vivid but simple illustrations which 
present one prominent idea, very limited text, rhythm and repetition, 
liveliness and animation, and large type. Among the favorites are: Animal 
Babies, Animals on Friendly Farm, City Country ABC, Little Rabbit Who 
Wanted Red Wings, and Minnie Giraffe. They also enjoy the traditional 
folk tales and counting books, which are available in ten cent stores at a 
nominal cost. The Simon and Schuster Little Golden Books and publica- 
tions by Albert Whitman Publishing Company are good examples of that 
type of material. 

Books which are informational and relate to the everyday needs and 
experiences of the mentally retarded are valuable as teaching aids. Such 
books include: Country Fireman, Telltime the Rabbit, Counting Katie, 
Red Light Green Light, and ABC’s For Every Day. 


*Assistant Professor of Education 
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Older mentally-retarded children enjoy books which contain colored 
illustrations, very obvious and simple humor, large type, and simple text, 
yet which are not babyish in appearance. Both boys and girls like mys- 
teries and westerns. 

Stories involving romance, life in cheery homes, and plain everyday 
happenings are popular with girls, who thrill to: Timothy Has Ideas, 
Susannah the Pioneer Cow, Middle Sister, and Little Jonathan. 

School days are over for many mentally-retarded children at the end 
of the eighth grade. Since the boys begin to think in terms of a job, they 
are attracted by books which suggest occupational adventure. Little Stone 
House, Twelve O'clock Whistle, Pogo’s Train Ride, It Seems Like Magic, 
and The Little Fisherman help these boys to appreciate the world in which 
they live and to understand some of the people who work with their hands. 
Rifkin’s When | Grow Up series presents very simply the requirements 
for becoming a farmer or flyer. 


The value of reading to the children and of using recordings, picture 
books, and magazines should not be overlooked. Though the vocabulary 
is beyond them, the illustrations and diagrams in Popular Science, Popular 
Mechanics, Farm Quarterly, Holiday, and Seventeen meet an educational 
need for these children. They understand best that which is concrete or 
semi-concrete. 


Educationally-retarded children present a challenge to the teacher or 
librarian concerned with growth through reading. Many of these children 
are average and above in intelligence. The causes of retardation, which are 
multiple, must be determined by the teacher. Perhaps the most difficult 
pupils are those who have emotional blocks because of continued frustra- 
tion and failure in school. They may develop a defeatist attitude and an 
aversion to academic work. Failure may be due to preoccupation with 
personal problems. Regardless of the cause, the librarian and teacher are 
faced with these pupils who lack confidence and interest. Such children 
often escape through comic books, which supply plenty of action, unusual 
episodes, and colorful illustrations. For these children, it is best to begin 
at their level of interest and achievement. Humorous, action-packed 
stories, such as Horace, Pecos Bill and Lightning, Horton Hatches the 
Egg, McElligot’s Pool, Cap'n Dow and the Hole in the Doughnut, Five 
Hundred Hats, Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel, and Wee Gillis will 
effectively counteract comic books. 

The Angus stories by Flack, the animal stories by Evers and Hogan, 
the Mickey Mouse stories by Disney, the cowboy stories by Tousey, and 
the horse stories by Anderson have high interest levels and easy vocabu- 
laries. 

Sometimes the teacher's job is a matter of identifying and extending 
a marrow range of reading interests, Limited ability complicates the selec- 
tion of suitable material. Science is one excellent avenue. The Basic 
Science Series and the work of the Pennsylvania Writers’ Project supply 
a wealth of popular and usable material. For the child who likes to do 
things with his hands and see things happen, the teacher can recommend: 
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A Child's Treasury of Things To Do, Let's Find Out, Let's Build, and 
Fun with Plastics .. . Fun with Magic. 

The child who escapes reality and who dreams of being great will 
enjoy The Childhood of Famous Americans series, which is based on the 
lives of scientists, explorers, artists, soldiers, and statesmen. 

Kirchner, in Character Formation Through Books: A Bibliography, 
suggests that an objective presentation of personal problems and experi- 
ences through fiction, biography, and drama may help the pupil to analyze 
and solve his own problems. Kirchner warns that bibliotherapy requires 
time and guidance. The teacher or librarian must have complete informa- 
tion about the child’s difficulty and know exactly what a book can offer 
if she is to select the books which have therapeutic value. 

A child who was preoccupied with his potential displacement by a 
new baby found help in The New Baby, A Brand New Baby, Pedie and 
the Twins. He was able to see his place in the family circle and assist 
with the preparations for the new arrival. Another child experienced 
vicariously the happiness that should have existed in her own home through 
reading the stories Laura Ingalls Wilder and Carol Ryrie Brink tell of 
their own lives. 

Adolescents are much concerned about their relationships with other 
people. Anything which frustrates their attempt to be like others may 
have serious psychological consequences. An attractive high-school girl 
who suffered a severe hearing loss was reassured and become more objec- 
tive after reading Lois Baker’s Out on a Limb and Frances Warfield’s 
Cotton in My Ears. Through those books she learned that the authors 
had experienced and conquered fears similar to hers. In spite of the fact 
that one of them was deaf and the other had only one leg, both had 
danced, played tennis, dated, and lived like other teen-agers. 

The child obsessed by fear of the dark may be led to see that ‘“‘dark- 
ness is nothing’’ through the experiences of Boo and Fraidy Cat and 
Friendly Little Jonathan. 

Since there are books touching on every personal problem, it is im- 
possible to cover all of the possibilities. In summary, the teacher or librar- 
ian can accomplish almost anything through books. There is a book for 
every purpose, a book for every child. That book should be selected in 
the light of the child’s need whether he be in a special room or in a 
regular room. 
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A Philosophy of Objectives and the 
Functions of a Reading Guidance Program 
in the School 


WINIFRED SCHLOSSER METZLER* 


In a paper presented before the Library Institute at the University of 
Chicago in 1936, Ralph W. Tyler summarized the following reading ob- 
jectives agreed upon in the Progressive Education Association Study of 
Adolescent Reading: 


1. Mastery of reading skills 

2. Familiarity with the various forms of literary art 

3. Disposition to read for fun 

4. Use of reading in developing serious interests and purposes 

5. Acquaintance with some “book of all times’’ in each of the arts 
and sciences 

6. Effective use of reference books 

7. Acquaintance with adult ideas and life situations of increasing 
maturity, complexity, subtlety, and scope 

8. Recognition of certain authors, or of characters in fiction and 
biography as kindred spirits 

9. Use of reading in developing emotional stability 

10. Use of reading as a means of. vicarious participation in adult 
situations! 


With the possible exception of number 1, all of these objectives, 
though they are now more than a decade old, might well be accepted as 
the objectives of a reading guidance program in today’s secondary school 
library. Certainly, if the library is to take its rightful place as a teaching 
instrument of the school, thinking toward the formulation of a philosophy 
ot objectives must stay close to these values. 


The goal of modern education is to fit men and women to live in a 
modern world. Raushenbush*, amplifying on educational aims, says in part: 


The surest way of directing an education intelligently is first to 
try to discover which way it should go. This means not the 
absence of guidance and the encouragement to wander at will, 
it means more guidance and of a sort that implies in the guide 
not only wisdom to understand and to interpret great works and 


*Assistant Librarian 

1 Ralph W. Tyler, “The Study of Adolescent Reading by the Progressive 
Education Association,” Library Trends, ed. Louis R. Wilson. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937), p. 275. 

2 Esther Raushenbush, Literature for Individual Education (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942). 
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great ideas but the wisdom to understand the people he is 
teaching as well. It is the difference between teaching Plato 
and teaching students Plato. 


Herein lies a goal for a library reading guidance program—namely, 
individual guidance. As opposed to the teacher who deals with groups, 
the librarian, because the nature of her work brings her in close touch 
with the individual, is in a strategic position for individual reading 
guidance. 


There are certain principles the librarian must recognize in setting 
up a reading guidance program. Effective guidance begins with a knowl- 
edge of the individual as a person as well as of a student’s reading. It 
implies a thorough knowledge of the book collection; it demands tact 
and skill in making the contact between the reader and the book (‘‘Every- 
thing depends upon the book and the girl. It is a personal equation” )* 
and it implies the ultimate aim of fostering a love of reading.‘ 


Above all, the librarian must avoid the error of assuming that effec- 
tive publicity is effective reading guidance. Having provided an abundance 
of materials and having created an atmosphere favorable to reading, she 
will stumble badly if she confuses stimulation with reading guidance. The 
first is an activity ; the latter is no less a form of teaching than are informing 
and disciplining, for the latter represents that part of education which 
helps young people understand themselves and grow out of adolescence 
into maturity. 


3 Helen Ferris, “The Young Girl Reads,” College Women and the Social 
Sciences, ed. Herbert E. Mills (New York: John Day Co., 1934), pp. 243-64. 


4Frances Clarke Sayers, “Lose Not the Nightingale,” A.L.A. Bulletin, 
XXXI, (October 1937), pp. 621-28. 
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Fiction and the Developmental Tasks 
of Young People 
WINIFRED SCHLOSSER METZLER* 


Out of the thinking and writing of such men as Peter Blos, Daniel 
Prescott, Fritz Redl, and Robert J. Havighurst has come the increasingly 
popular term ‘developmental tasks." The expression is used to describe 
the “tasks” which individuals must accomplish throughout the various 
stages of their growth and development in order to be happy, well-adjusted 
members of our society. One of the earliest publications to discuss the 
concept of the developmental tasks of adolescents appeared as a chapter 
in the 1942 North Central publication, General Education in the American 
High School. Later publications have restated the task but none more 
concisely : 

1. Accepting one’s physique and accepting a masculine or feminine 
role 
New orientation to age-mates of both sexes 
. Establishing emotional independence from family 
. Achieving adult economic and social status 
. Development of “'the self” —7.e., development of conscious values 
(aesthetic, religious, ethical) in harmony with the world in which 
we live 


nN 


Undoubiedly, though in all probability not often consciously so, 
boys and girls are primarily interested in the achievement of these tasks. 
Whether, in discussing them, we as teachers use the term “needs” or 
‘developmental tasks” is relatively unimportant; but it is very essential 
that the implications for the high school program be given careful con- 
sideration by every department within the school. There are many experi- 
ences which may help the young person achieve his goal, but the avenue 
in which the school librarian is especially interested 1s that of books and 
other materials of communication. 


The following bibliography is illustrative of titles of fiction which 
may contribute to the attainment of the developmental tasks of adolescents. 
It is the result of some of the work done in the summer term course, 
Reading Guidance for Adolescents, given at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. The list is highly selective. In the first place, only titles of recent 


* Assistant Librarian 


1 Robert J. Havighurst and others. ‘Scientific Study of Developing Boys 
and Girls Has Set Up Guideposts.” In the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, General Education in the American High School. (Chi- 
cago, Scott Foresman, 1942), pp.105-06. 

Note: Those interested in further reading see Havighurst, R. J. Develop- 
mental Tasks and Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948); 
Henn, Frances, Brooks, A. R. and Ersted, Ruth. Youth, Communication and 
Libraries (Chicago: American Library Association, 1949). 
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years have been included. Secondly, the list has been limited to fiction 
for the following reasons: Studies of young people have pointed up their 
great concern with attaining the goals set up by the developmental tasks 
of adolescents and studies which have been made of the reading interests 
of young people are all quite generally agreed upon the preponderant 
interest in the reading of fiction. The list is in no way intended to mini- 
mize the value of many worth-while works of non-fiction, some of which 
in numberless instances serve the purpose at hand more effectively than 
fiction either can or does. 


Since this bibliography is to be made available to the University 
High School students, terms which imply but have a more popular appeal 
than those in which the developmental tasks are expressed have been used 
as headings for the various sections of the bibliography. The brief anno- 
tations describe the book in the light of the values it may have in vicar- 
iously supplying the experiences which may help the reader in his choice 
of behavior. 


HOW IT FEELS TO GROW UP 


Breck, Vivian. High Trail. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and 
Co., 1948. 
Chloe Cassidy advances from girlhood to womanhood. She crosses the 
summit of Mt. Whitney to get aid for her injured father. 

Emery, Anne. Senior Year. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1949. 
In her senior year Sally Burnaby becomes self-reliant and revises her 
sense of values. Sophomore Jean and twelve-year-old Ricky grow up a 
bit as well. 

Lovelace, Maud Hart. Betsy Was a Junior. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1947. 

——. Betsy and Joe. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1948. 
Girls and boys of 1907 and 1908 had much in common with their 1947 
and 1948 descendents as they faced the problems of growing up, ad- 
mitting mistakes, and accepting defeat gracefully. Betsy and Joe is a 
sequel to Betsy Was a Junior, but something more than the usual sequel. 

Meader, Stephen. River of the Wolves. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1948. 
This is another good historical novel, and the story of Dave Foster, who 
was captured by the Indians n the wiilderness of Maine and grew up 
among them. 

Neumann, Daisy. Now That April's There. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1945. 
English refugee children return to their English parents with puzzling 
American ways, much more grown up than their parents can believe. 


BELONGING TO GROUPS 


Beim, Lorraine. Sugar and Spice. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1947. 
A seventeen-year-old girl who had supposed that she would go on to 
college after finishing high school finds that she cannot go. 
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Daly, Maureen. My Favorite Stories. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 
1948. 


These selections reflect the adolescent as an individual and as part of 


a group. 

Cilia Aa. With a High Heart. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. 
Anne McLane was sent to a country library for her summer of practice 
work for her library school training when she had counted on an 
easier job. 

Felson, Gregor. Bertie Comes Through. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1947. : 

———.. Bertie Takes Care. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1948. 
Overweight Bertie rises above his handicap and achieves satisfactory 
relationships. 

Jackson, C. Paul. Tournament Forward. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1948. 

Neal learns that self control and consideration of others are essential 
to leadership. Good faculty-student and age-mate relationships are set 
forth in the book. 

Pease, Howard. Bound for Singapore. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1948. 

This thrilling story shows life aboard ship. 

Pinkerton, Kathrene. A Good Partner. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1948. 

Neal and his guardian Tom live on a mink ranch. Neal learns the value 
of friendship through his relationship with Tom. 

Rendina, Laura Casper. Roommates. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1948. 
This book presents the problems of boarding school relationships. 

Singmaster, nlsie. The Isle of Que. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1948. 

Tim and the other members of his family grow up with the give and 
take of happy family life. 

White, W. L. Lost Boundaries. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949. 
A sixteen-year-old boy learns that his family is Negro, not White, as 
he had always thought. 


SEX CONDUCT 

Cavanna, Betty. A Girl Can Dream. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1948. 

Rette Larkin, a tomboy, cannot assume the feminine role of other girls. 

~——. Paintbox Summer. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1949. 
Kate spends a summer away from her older sister and becomes her real 
self. A case of first love helps much. 

Emery, Anne. Senior Year. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1949. 
Sally grows in self-confidence during her senior year. The book con- 
tains good boy-girl relationships. 

Winslow, Anne Goodwin, The Springs. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1949. 

This is the story of Alice Macgowan and the men who fell in love with 
her during her late teens. hs 

Yates, Elizabeth. Patterns on the Wall. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1943. 

The romance of Jared Austen, an itinerant painter of the nineteenth 
century, is well told. 
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TOLERANCE 


Baker, Nina. Wdlliam the Silent. New York: Vanguard Press, 1947. 
In this story of the Dutch struggle against Spanish tyranny, the Protes- 
tant-Catholic problem is well handled. 

Fast, Howard Melvin. My Glorious Brothers. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1948. 
This retelling of the story of the Maccabees is in beautiful prose. 

Jackson, C. Paul. All-Conference Tackle. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1947. 
Barry learns that nationality does not affect skill in helping to win 
football games. 

Jackson, Jesse. Anchor Man. New York: Harper and Bros., 1947. 
As a result of a fire, students of a Negro school are brought to Arling- 
ton, among them a boy embittered against all Whites. The book is a 
sequel to Call Me Charley. 

Lawrence, Josephine. Let Us Consider One Another. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1945. 
Cecilia, of mixed Catholic-Protestant origin, is happy in her marriage 
to the son of a Jewish father and Gentile mother, but restive under 
petty intolerances. 


Means, Florence Crandall. Assorted Sisters. Boston: Houghton MifHin 
Co., 1947. 
Fifteen-year-old Mary adjusts herself to a large high school after living 


on an Indian reservation. A Chinese and a Mexican girl help her with 
her probiem. 


WORK 


Eells, May W. A Touch of Parsley. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 
1948, 
A young home economist succeeds in business. 

Erdman, Louela Grace. Fair Is the Morning. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1945. 
Connie Thrumans becomes a rural teacher and wins a place in the com- 
munity. 

Felsen, Gregor. Some Follow the Sea. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1944. 
The background of this novel of the merchant marine is authentic. 

Kelley, Robert F. Press Box. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1945. 


This career novel gives an idea of the requirements of sports writing, 
and of its opportunities and pitfalls. 


RELATIONSHIP TO PARENTS 


Asch, Sholem. East River. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1946. 
A Jewish boy marries a Catholic girl in New York in the early 1900's. 
The book shows how respect for parents’ wishes and ability to accede 
to them sometimes leads to maladjustment. : 

Bell, Margaret. Watch for a Tall W hite Sail, New York: William Morrow 
and Co., 1948. 

——. The Totem Casts a Shadow. New York: William Morrow and 
Co., 1949. 
The Monroe family establishes a home in Alaska in 1887. The differ- 
ences in character and personality of family members are brought out. 
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Corey, Paul. Five Acre Hill. New York: William Morrow and Co., 1946. 
A city family clear a small place in the country, build a home, and 
plant a garden. The book is written to stress ‘‘pulling together.” 


Ferber, Edna. Great Son. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co., 
1945. 


In four generations the Melendy family, a frontier family, grows rich 
and ill at ease. 


FATHER 


Raphaelson, Dorshka. Morning Song. New York: Random House, Inc., 
1949. 
‘Mary loved and resembled Poppa, her Viennese father, who died. His 
memory influences Mary's life. 

Paton, Alan. Cry, the Beloved Country. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1949. 
An old saint-like Zulu minister painfully and fearfully travels to Johan- 
nesburg in search of his wayward son. 


MOTHER 


Raphaelson, Dorshka. Morning Song. New York: Random House, Inc., 
1949. 
Mary assumes responsibilities when Poppa dies that her illogical, 
emotional, and extravagant mother could not assume. 

Wernher, Hilda. My Indian Family. New York: John Day Co., 1945. 
This story of a European woman who accompanied her daughter to 


India when the daughter, Mary Ann, married an Indian scientist is 
based on fact. 


RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 


Burnet, Dana, The Question. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1945. 
The question is asked of the Lord by a West Virginia miner and his 
wife and is stated thus: “Why did our boy have to go and get killed 
to keep your world in order, O Lord?” 

Cheavens, Martha. Crosswinds. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 
Reverend Bronson went to a little Texas town where, in helping people, 
he found serenity and courage again. 

Crone, Anne. Bridie Steen. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948. 
The book traces the unfolding of mind and heart of a young Catholic 
orphan girl in the bog country of Ireland. 

Emerson, Elizabeth. The Good Crop. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1948. 

This is the chronicle of a Quaker family in eastern Illinois during the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century. 

Street, James Howell. The Gauntlet. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1945. 


A Baptist minister takes his place in the community in a small Missouri 


town. 

Turnbull, Agnes Sligh. Bishop's Mantle. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1945. 
A young Episcopal clergyman tries to live his faith. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Briggs, Argye. Root Out of Dry Ground. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Pub- 

lishing Co., 1948. 
“Surely the ground was dry in which they were planted.” But they 
grow—Jansie, forced by delinquent parents to beg on city streets, and 
Chrissie, whom she cared for. A genuine message without preaching 
or moralizing is found in the book. 

West, Jessamyn. Friendly Persuasion. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1945. 

This story tells of a family of Quakers in Indiana about the time of 
the Civil War. 

Emery, Anne. Mountain Laurel. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1948. 
Laurie, who lives in the Smoky Mountains of Tenneessee, plans to 
become a nurse, but gives up the idea to care for the other children 
when her mother dies. Disillusioned by unkept promises of Chicago 
visitors, she finds solace in the weaving that her mother loved. 

Kanton, Mackinlay. Happy Land. New York: Coward McCann, Inc., 1943. 
A small family is broken by the war and the death of their son. The 
friendly ghost of his grandfather reviews the boy's life and shows that 
America must go on, though the price is high. ‘ 

Longstreth, Thomas M. Two Rivers Meet in Concord. Philadelphia: 

Westminster Press, 1946. 
Jim Minot searches for a way of life which would be not only right but 
richly satisfying. He lives in Concord at the time of Emerson and 
Thoreau. There is an excellent presentation of Thoreau’s homespun 
philosophy. 

Nordhoff, Charles and Hall, James. High Barbaree. Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1946. 

Partly through story, partly through fantasy, the future is foreshadowed 
in the past. The book is sensitively and beautifully done. 

Morgan, C. The Judge's Story. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. 

A retired judge, in order to save his ward’s husband from prison, sells 
a much-loved book. When the book fails to arrive, the judge beggars 
himself to meet the debt, but finds true happiness in his humble lodgings. 

Paton, Alan. Cry, the Beloved Country. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1948. 

The beautiful tragic land of South Africa and the indictment of its 
social system are presented in this book which is more than a story 
but also a profound experience of the human spirit. 
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Reading for High School 
Social Studies Students 


FRANCES ALEXANDER* 
ALICE EIKENBERRY** 


The American Dream 


The American Dream has been described as the most potent idealistic 
force in America today. James Truslow Adams expresses it as a desire 
for “‘a land in which life should be better and richer and fuller for every 
man, with opportunity for each according to his ability or achievement.’ 
How can we as teachers encourage the cultivation of the American Dream? 
What can we do to stimulate appreciation of the ideals of yesterday that 
have contributed so much to the widening of the doors of opportunity 
today? How can we inspire our students to strive for a deeper realization 
of the American Dream? 


Reading materials offer one avenue of approach. Such materials 
should give to the student the opportunity of getting acquainted with the 
ideals and goals of democracy, with the personalities who have made con- 
tributions to the realization of these goals, and with the challenges that 
still face us in the realization of the American Dream. 


Some of the ways in which reading materials might be used are: 

1. Background reading at the beginning of a course in United 
States history for an understanding of the meaning of “The 
American Dream.” A paper on ‘What is the American Dream?” 
might be the culminating activity for the background reading. 

2. Reading according to units of work in social studies. The 
group may receive the benefit of such reading in the form of 
reports and panels, and through integration with the daily 
discussions. 

3. A paper or discussion of such topics as “Progress toward the 
Realization of the American Dream” or ‘Unfinished Business 
in the Realization of the American Dream” could provide a 
culminating experience for the work of the semester or year. 
The first activity would bring into focus the historical unfolding 
of our progress toward realization of our ideals. The second 
activity would point up the gap that exists between some of 
our professional ideals and our actions. 


Following are representative suggestions for reading materials: 


*Instructor in the Teaching of Social Science 
** Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Social Science 

1J. Paul Leonard, “Teachers for All American Youth,” Educational Leader- 
ship, VI (March, 1949), 366. 

2James Truslow Adams, Epic of America. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 
1931), 404. 
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FICTION 


Aldrich, Bess Streeter. Lantern in Her Hand. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1928. 
This is the story of a pioneer woman on the Nebraska prairies who 
went through life with a song upon her lips and a lantern in her hand 
as guides for future generations. 

Andrews, Mary Shipman. 1 he Perfect Tribute. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1906, 
A tribute on the Gettysburg speech is given to Lincoln by a wounded 
soldier who has just read the address. 

Barnes, Margaret A. Within This Present. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1931. 
This history of a family shows our American way of life and how it 
has preserved the ability of its citizens to adjust to emergencies. 
Cannon, Le Grand. Look to the Mountain. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1942. 
This novel shows the courage and understanding of the pioneers in 
capturing the wilderness of the New Hampshire Grants. 

Cather, Willa. My Antonia. Boston: Houghton Mitilin Co., 1918. 
In this book a picture of pioneering conditions and of America’s assim- 
ilation of the immigrant is portrayed by a New York lawyer who re- 
views his Nebraska boyhood and his friendship with a young Bohemian 


girl. 

Chase, Mary Ellen. A Goodly Fellowship. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1940. 

This book recalls the varying experiences of a teacher in greatly dif- 
ferent situations from Maine to Montana. 

Crane, Stephen. 14e Red Badge of Courage. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1895. 

The battle of Chancellorsville in 1863 is portrayed through the mind 
of a soldier in action. 

Edmonds, Walter D. Chad Hanna, Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1940. 
This circus story, which takes place along the Erie Canal in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, shows the struggle of small business against 
big business. 

Fuller, lola. Loon Feather. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1940. 
The picture of the slow retreat of the old Indian civilization on Mack- 
inac Island in the fur trading days is realistically portrayed. 

Krey, Laura. And Tell of Time. Boston: Houghton Mittin Co., 1938. 
The troubles of the post Civil War period add to the excitement and 
plot of the story of Georgia and Texas from 1865-1888. 

Lane, Rose W. Let the Hurricane Roar. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1933. 

The homesteading experiences of a young couple on the Dakota prairie 
who had to face the realities of life are told with unusual directness 
and simplicity. 

Lawrence, Josephine. If | Had Four Apples. New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1935. 

American economic freedom allowed a lower class family to prosper; 
however, when hard times came and they failed to live within their 
means, the same freedom brought inevitable results. 

Marquand, John. So Little Time. boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1943. 
This is a provocative picture of America in the period between World 
War I and World War II. 
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Page, Elizabeth. Tree of Liberty. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 
In this interpretation of American democracy, three generations of an 
American family take part in national events when national life and 
national philosophy are just beginning. 

Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan. Cross Creek. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1942. 

In giving an account of daily life in a small community in Florida, 
this book actually portrays the flavor of America. 

Roberts, Kenneth L. Oliver Wiswell. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1940. 

This illuminating story of the American Revolution is told by a young 
Loyalist with vividness and humor. 
Stone, Irving. Immortal Wife. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
1944. 
This is a biographical novel of Jessie Benton Fremont and her courage 
during the days of western expansion, California’s break from Mexico, 
the Gold Rush, and the Civil War. 

Sublette, C. M. The Bright Face of Danger. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1926. 

The dangers and hardships of pioneer life in Virginia during the days 
of Bacon’s rebellion are related in the adventures of Captain Francis 
Hanenell. 

White, Stewart Edward. Wild Geese Calling. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., 1941. 

This story of a young couple who go from Washington to Seattle and 
then to Alaska shows a zest for the frontier and an urge to conquer. 


NON-FICTION 


Bok, Edward. The Americanization of Edward Bok. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 
This is the story of a little Dutch boy who came to America and later 
made good as the editor of a leading magazine. 

Bowen, Catherine Drinker. Yankee from Olympus. Boston: Little Brown 
and Co., 1945. 
This is an excellent triple biography of the Holmes family. 

Daugherty, Sonia. The Way of An Eagle. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. 
In this book the reader sees Thomas Jefferson as the great leader whose 
vision of democracy and faith in the essential right of man would not 
let him withdraw from public life. 

De Kruif, Paul H. Hanger Fighters. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 

1928. 

The fascinating story of notable scientists who helped humanity to 
overcome plant and animal disease is told in this beak. 

Eaton, Jeanette. Lone Journey. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1944. 


Three hundred years ago Ro oe Williams was fighting for democratic 
principles, such as freedom of speech and religion, separation of church 
and state, and government of, by, and for the people. 


Elliott, Margaret Anson. My Aunt Louisa and Woodrow Wilson. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1944. 


In this book, the reader sees Wilson in bright remembered flashes 
through the eyes of his young sister-in-law Margaret. 
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Field, Carter. Bernard Baruch. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1944. 
The famous park bench statesman gave service to his country as a 
democratic statesman, economist, and adviser to presidents. 


Forbes, Esther. Paul Revere and the World He Lived In. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1946. 
The story of the making of the American Revolution is told and a vivid 
picture of eighteenth century Boston is seen through the life of Paul 
Revere. 

Graham, S. and Lipscomb, George. Dr. George Washington Carver. New 
York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1944. 
In this biography of George Washington Carver we see his boyhood, 
the years of great success, and the many services rendered mankind 
through his knowledge of science. 

Harlow, Alvin Fay. Theodore Roosevelt. New York: Julian Messner, 
Inc., 1943. 
“Teddy's” many achievements as politician, naturalist, historian, writer, 
soldier, and president have been contributions to American culture. 

Hertzler, A. E. The Horse and Buggy Doctor. Garden City, New York: 
Blue Ribbon Books, 1941. 
The work of the country doctor is interestingly set forth. 

The Lincoln Reader. Edited by Paul M. Angle. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1947. 
Sixty-five authors are represented in this full length portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Marshall, Helen E. Dorothes Dix. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1937. 
The life of one of the most widely known, loved, and revered humani- 
tarians and reformers of her generation is presented here with sympathy 
and understanding. 

Miller, F. T. Evsexhower, Man and Soldier. Philadelphia: John C. Win- 
ston Co., 1944. 
The story of this great man shows how his common boyhood hobbies 
and achievements later led to his present success. 

Paine, Albert Bigelow. The Boys Life of Mark Twain. New York: Har- 
per and Bros., 192. 
This is the story of an American whom all the world loved for his 
entertaining spirit. 

Riis, Jacob A. The Making of an American. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1913. 
This is the story of Jacob Riis, who by his writing inspired good citizen- 
ship in this, his adopted country. 

Rechnitzer, Ferdinand E. War Correspondent. New York: Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., 1943. 
This book highlights the adventures of Quentin Reynolds, a great war 
correspondent whose career characterizes the American way of life 
in wartime. 

Steffens, Lincoln. Awtobiography of Lincoln Steffens. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1931. 


In the story of his own life, the journalist tells how his theories of 
government gradually evolved and why he quit sensationalism. 
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Thorp, Louise Hall. A Sounding Trumpet. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride and Co., 1944: 
As the first career woman of America, Julia Ward Howe was a poet 
and writer, linguist and traveller, who made herself famous by writing 
the stirring “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Van Doren, Carl. Benjamin Franklin. New York: Viking Press, 1938. 


The portrait of a great man has been prepared with thought and deep 
affection by a great scholar. 


White, William Allen. The Autobiography of Willian Allen White. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1946. 
The reader sees the economic and social changes of the 1890's in rela- 
tion to those of the present in the life of one of our leading Americans. 
Wilson, Forrest. Crusader in Crimoline. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1941. 
Here is an entertaining story of the United States at one of its most 
critical moments and of an intelligent, indomitable woman who stood 
at the vortex of the whirlwind that blew through the States. 


Wise, Winifred Esther. Jaze Addams of Hull House. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1935. 


Civic- hielo’ Jane Addams struggled against public disapproval to 
found Chicago's famous Hull House. 


POETRY AND SONGS 


Davenport, Russell W. My Country. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
inc., 1944. 
The poet sees a world community symbolized and carried forward by 
the American flag, and he suggests that the secret of the American 
future is a realization of the brotherhood of man. 

Lomax, John and Loimax, Alan. American Ballads and Folk Songs: Our 
Singing Country. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941, 


The American singer has been concerned with themes close to everyday 
experience and with the honest comradeship of democracy. 


Luther, Frank. Americans and Their Songs. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1942. 
There is a song connected with almost every famous person, place, 
and event in American history. 

Sandburg, Carl. The People Yes. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1946. 
“these are heroes then... and why not? They give all they've got and 
ask no questions and take what comes and what more do you want?” 

Wheeler, Opal. Sing for America. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1944. 
These are songs from the hearts of the people, all singing for the free- 
dom of America. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf. ‘Democracy.’ In Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Stars 
To Steer By. p. 240. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. 

Whitman, Walt. “For You, O Democracy.” In Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Stars 
To Steer By. p. 240. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. 


Whitman, Walt. ‘I Hear America Singing.” In Untermeyer, Louis, ed. A 
Treasury of Great Poems. p. 903. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., 1942. 
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Reading Interests of University 
High School Students 


WINIFRED SCHLOSSER METZLER* 


The methodology utilized in studying reading interests has usually 
centered around the use of the questionnaire, of the checklist, and of the 
analysis of reading records. In a school situation it would appear that the 
questionnaire and checklist have one fault in common, namely, that 
some students are prone to answer them in a manner calculated to please 
the teacher. This weakness, together with the ready accessibility of read- 
ing records at the University High School Library of Illinois State Normal 
University was the determining factor which led to the use of the analysis 
of reading records as a means of studying the reading interests of the 
students at the University High School. 


The reading record is a continuous individual record of the free 
reading of each student, which is kept on file in the school library. In 
compiling this record, every effort is made to avoid the inclusion on any 
entries of reading done for class assignment. ‘Reserve Books” are omitted 
as a matter of course, but a decided distinction is made between assigned 
reading and motivated reading. Books move freely from the library to 
classrooms at University High School. Often they remain in the class- 
rooms for several days. During that time the teacher, by means of a 
general discussion of books and authors, motivates the reading of the books 
in the various fields of interest. If the element of free choice exists in con- 
nection with the reading of any particular book, this reading is considered 
as eligible for entry on the student's free reading record as is that reading 
which he may have chosen independently or with the guidance of the 
librarian. 


Mrs. Jean Fletcher, a student in the summer term course, Reading 
Guidance for Adolescents, made a study of the reading records of 175 
high school students. Some of the records were complete for one year, 
others for two, three, or four years, depending upon the grade level. The 
author and title entries as they appeared on each reading record were 
scanned to detemine some of the general reading interests and some of the 
unusual interests of the students. The findings as listed below are taken 
from Mrs, Fletcher’s analysis and must be considered as peculiar to a 
given group of students in a given high school. 


1. The greater part of the reading was fiction reading. 

2. Girls read novels about five times as often as boys. One-fifth of 
the novels read by girls were classics; boys read the classics less 
frequently. Girls read adult fiction, while boys preferred ado- 
lescent literature. 


*Assistant Librarian 
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3. Both liked mystery stories. About one-third of all the fiction 
read was from the mystery classification. 

4. Adventure was the third most popular interest, with boys pre- 
ferring it about five to one over girls. 

5. Biography ranked next with boys preferring it by the ratio 
ti t 7. 

6. Science reading predominated in the interest of several students. 
Boys read a greater number of scientific books than girls (6-5). 

7. Animal stories were of greater interest to boys (3-1). 

8. Sports ranked next, with boys in the lead again (3-1). 

9. Boys also preferred historical books, the next interest (2-1). 

10. Career books were read more widely by girls (7-6). 

11. Humorous stories were read by both boys and girls. 

12. Technical books were favored by boys (2-1). 

13. Books concerning the development of the social graces and 
the personality were read by both. 

14. Poetry was preferred by girls (4-1). 

} 15. Boys chose to read music books twice as often as girls. 

16. Drama was read by boys and girls (1-1). 

17. College stories were more frequently read by girls than by boys. 

18. Each of the following rather ususual fields of interest had at 
least one devotee: philosophy, travel, the Greeks, mythology, 
and art. 


On the whole this analysis agrees with other studies in bearing out 
sex differentiation in reading interests of adolescent boys and girls. The 
pronounced interest in fiction of the modern rather than of the classical 
tradition, in short stories, in plays, and in biographies also agrees with 
the findings of many other studies. 


An analysis of the reading of a group of students may provide gener- 
alizations which will prove helpful in meeting the interests of the particu- 
lar group as a whole. But obviously one cannot safely generalize about 
the individual reader from studies based on groups. Effective reading 
guidance begins with a thorough knowledge of the individual’s reading 
abilities, habits, needs, and interests; consequently, only when the librarian 
or teacher knows the boys and girls of her school can she hope to guide 
effectively their reading. Perhaps the most that one can hope for from 
such a study as the one described is that it may give the librarian or teacher 
who is new to the job a picture of the general tone of the reading interests 
of the student body, and provide for the development of a sound book 
selection policy. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Dr. Emma R. Knudson, director of 
the division of music education, spoke 
at the Parent-Teacher Association in 
Cerro Gordo on November 7, 1949. 
The music department of Illinois 
State Normal University sponsored a 
workshop in music October 28. Mem- 
bers of the staff who are actively en- 
gaged in teaching music in the elemen- 
tary school were in charge of the 
demonstrations of music activities in 
the classroom. The demonstrators were 
Miss Viola Boekelheide, Miss Gertrude 
Erbe, Miss Doris Hardine, Mr. Lowell 
Kuntz, and Mr. Sanders. Similar work- 
shops were held on the same date at 
Eastern State College, Charleston, and 
Northern State College at DeKalb. 

Miss Esther E. Kirchhoefer, univer- 
sity registrar, attended the annual meet- 
ing of registrars of the state of Illinois 
at Knox College, Galesburg, on Octo- 
ber 27 and 28. 

Dr. John A. Kinneman, professor 
of social science, spent the week-end 
of September 24 at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana, as the regional 
representative of the American Assoc- 
iation of University Professors in con- 
ference with members of the faculty 
on problems pertaining to the organi- 
zation of a college chapter of the As- 
sociation. Professor Kinneman pre- 
sided at the afternoon program of the 
conference of members of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Profes- 
sors held on October 8 at Southern 
Illinois University. The theme of the 
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conference was “Publicly Supported 
Higher Education in Illinois.” 

Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, head of the 
department of speech, was chairman of 
a sectional meeting of the Illinois 
Speech Association, October 21, at the 
University of Illinois in Urbana, 

Miss Dorothy Hinman, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, had a review of ten 
children’s books in the October Elem- 
entary English. She gave a talk on 
children’s books at the Odell Parent- 
Teacher Association on November 10. 

Dr. Gwen Smith, associate professor 
of health and physical education, at- 
tended a meeting of the governing 
board of the Midwest Association of 
Teachers of Physical Education for Col- 
lege Women, held at Purdue Univer- 
sity, West LaFayette, Indiana, on Octo- 
ber 15. Miss Smith is chairman of the 
Professional Studies and Research 
Committee of this organization. She 
officiated at a basketball demonstration 
held in Joliet on October 29, spon- 
sored by the Illinois Girls’ Athletic 
Association. 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, served as a leader of the sec- 
tional meeting on school press rela- 
tions held at the Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, September 
7-9. This was an Illinois Education 
Association workshop. She also served 
as a leader of a workshop on school 
press and radio relations at the Boone 
County Education Association meeting 
in Belvidere, October 17. 
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Miss Edna M. Gueffroy, associate 
professor of geography, gave an illus- 
trated lecture, “Flying Down to New 
Zealand,” at the LaSalle County alumni 
meeting held in Ottawa on October 5. 

Mr. F. T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, was a discussion leader in the 
University of Chicago Teacher Educa- 
tion Conference at the Palmer House 
in Chicago on October 25. 

Dr. Esther L. French, head of the 
department of health and physical edu- 
cation for women, is the co-author 
with Evelyn Stalter of an article in the 
October issue of the Research Quarterly 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion on badminton skill tests. Dr. 
French has accepted the following new 
professional responsibilities: She is a 
member of the Research Editorial 
Committee on criteria for evaluating 
research articles, and a member of the 
National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics Committee on Reorganization. 
She is continuing as chairman of the 
Constitutional Committee and as parlia- 
mentarian for the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 

Mr. G. Bradford Barber, assistant 
professor of speech, attended the IIli- 
nois Speech Association’s annual meet- 
ing October 20, 21, and 22 at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the 
department of geography, gave the re- 
sponse to the welcome at the meeting 
of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers at Cleveland on November 
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24, and a report at the coordinators’ 
luncheon. 

Dr. Harry A. Lovelass, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology and principal of 
University High School, appeared on 
the program of the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Secondary School Princi- 
pals’ Association in Urbana, on Octo- 
ber 11. He was a resource person in 
the basic studies discussion group. On 
October 22 he acted as a discussion 
leader at the annual conference of the 
Illinois Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation in Decatur. He is a member 
of the nominating committee. 

Miss Clara Kepner, supervising 
teacher in the fourth grade, Illinois 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School, 
planned a camping trip for a Girl 
Scout Leaders’ Association on Septem- 
ber 30. She is the program chairman 
for the Leaders’ Association. 

Mrs. Mary R. Parker, assistant pro- 
fessor of art, gave two lectures on ele- 
mentary art at the Kendall County 
Institute at Yorkville, on October 7. 

Miss Elizabeth Russell, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, spoke to the high 
school teachers of Shelbyville, Illinois, 
on October 3. Her subject was “De- 
velopmental Reading Program for 
High School Students.” 


Dr. F. B. Belshe, associate professor 
of education, attended a program in 
honor of John Dewey’s 90th birthday 
at the University of Illinois on October 
21, sponsored by the Philosophy of 
Education Society, American Education 
Society, and American Education Fel- 
lowship. He also attended a confer- 
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ence on the teaching of philosophy of 
education at the same university on 
October 22. 

Dr. J. W. Carrington, director of 
laboratory-school experiences, is co- 
ordinator of a group of ten Illinois 
State Normal University faculty mem- 
bers who constitute a team of consul- 
tants working on curriculum problems 
in the Paxton Public Schools. This 
group met with seven other members 
of teacher-education institutions at a 
curriculum workshop in Peoria, Octo- 
ber 1-3. Dr. Carrington was the dis- 
cussion leader for a second meeting of 
the Illinois School Administrators As- 
sociation at Peoria on October 6, deal- 
ing with the subject “Securing Effective 
Work with Committees in Small 
Groups.” He talked to the district 
meeting of the League of Women 
Voters in Bloomington, October 26, 
on “The Importance of Group Discus- 
sions in a Democracy.” 

Mr. Clarence W. Sorensen, assistant 
professor of geography, addressed the 
following county teacher institutes: on 
September 2, at Morris; on October 7, 
at Lincoln; and on October 14, at Mt. 
Vernon. He also talked at an alumni 
meeting on October 27 at Danville. 

Dr. Lucy L. Tasher, associate pro- 
fessor of social science, attended an 
American Association of University 
Women’s workshop in Peoria on Octo- 
ber 1. 

Mrs. Waneta Catey, assistant profes- 
son of education, on September 26 
spoke to the high school teachers at 
Normal Community High School on 


“The Reading Program at the High 
School Level.” On October 3 she 
served as consultant on the reading 
program for the intermediate grades 
in the Shelbyville Public Schools. Mrs. 
Catey met with the Normal community 
teachers on October 24. 

Miss Eunice Speer, assistant librar- 
ian, attended the Illinois Association 
of School Librarians’ meeting in Ur- 
bana on October 1. She spoke at a 
library clinic in Gibson City, October 
19, on “What is a Functional School 
Library?” 

Dr. Bernice G. Frey, associate pro- 
fessor of physical education, officiated 
at a basketball game in Joliet on Octo- 
ber 29 sponsored by the Illinois Girls’ 
Athletic Association. On November 21 
she taught a demonstration physical 
education lesson for primary children 
for the Parent-Teacher Association in 
Hopedale, Illinois. 

Miss Thalia Tarrant, supervising 
teacher in the first grade, Illinois Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School, 
conducted a clinic on problems in in- 
ternational relations at three American 
Association of University Women 
workshops, the first at East St. Louis, 
on September 24, the second at Peoria 
on October 1, and the third at Kanka- 
kee on October 8. She presented part 
of the program at the first meeting of 
the Central Division for the Social 
Studies in Bloomington on October 17. 
Her topic was ‘The Purposes and Ad- 


‘vantages of the Local, State and Na- 


tional Council.” She was chairman of 
a panel entitled “Some Aspects of 
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Teaching Local History,” at the re- 
gional meeting of the Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies, at Leland Hotel 
in Springfield, November 5. 


Dr. Lewis R. Toll, director of the 
division of business education, talked 
at a meeting of business teachers of 
the north central Illinois area at La- 
Salle in Peru Township High School, 
October 27, on “Developing Voca- 
tiontal Competencies in Business Edu- 
cation.” Dr. Toll recently attended a 
meeting of the directors of the Illinois 
Business Education Association to 
make plans for the year’s activities of 
the Association in Chicago. 


Mrs. J. Loreena Webb, instructor in 
English, gave a speech on ‘‘Planning 
the Yearbook for Schools with Enroll- 
ment under 750” at the Illinois High 
School Press Association Conference in 
Urbana October 7. 


Dr. Jennie Whitten, head of the 
department of foreign languages, was 
in Peoria on November 5 for a meet- 
ing of the Illinois Modern Language 
Teachers Association. She is secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. She has 
given two talks in Bloomington-Normal 
on “Goethe’s Philosophy as Expressed 
in Faust.” 


Dr. Bernice Cooper, associate pro- 
fessor of health and physical education, 
is a member of the Illinois State Ele- 
mentary School Physical Education As- 
sociation committee which is now plan- 
ning a new physical education curric- 
ulum for teachers in grades one to 
eight. The committee hopes to have 
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the guide ready for publication in 
1950. 

Dr. Richard G. Browne, head of the 
department of social science, spoke on 
September 1 at the Sangamon County 
Institute in Springfield, on October 3 
at the Piper City Community Club, on 
October 11 at the High School Prin- 
cipals’ Association in Urbana, on Octo- 
ber 25 at a Joliet women’s club, and 
on November 11 at a Wenona women’s 


club. 


Miss Vermell Wise, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, participated in a 
radio interview on a panel on the IIli- 
nois State Normal University station, 
Monday, October 10, reporting obser- 
vations on European travel. She was 
sponsor of the 1948-1949 Index which 
won a first in the Columbia University 
School of Journalism awards an- 
nounced in October. Miss Wise at- 


‘tended the Associated Collegiate Press 


Convention in Detroit, Michigan. 
October 13-15, with Preston Hott, 
editor of the Index, and Betty Sold- 
wedel, editor of the Vidette. Thirty- 
six states were represented among the 
500 delegates there. 


Dr. Margaret Cooper, director of 
the division of elementary education, 
was one of fourteen members of the 
Elementary Education Club who at- 
tended the state meeting of the Assoc- 
iation of Childhood Education Inter- 
national in Urbana-Champaign on 
October 8 and 9. This group included 
the president of the club, the chairman 
of the club’s community committee, 
which is conducting a daily recreational 
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program at Victory Hall, and the fac- 
ulty sponsor of the committee, Dr. 
Huberta Clemens. 

Dr. Ruth Richards, associate profes- 
sor of biological science, attended the 
American Association of University 
Professors’ regional meeting at Car- 
bondale on October 8. 

Dr. Claude M. Dillinger, associate 
professor of psychology, talked to the 
Danvers Parent-Teacher Association, 
October 17, on the topic, “Are Fads 
and Frills Fundamental On October 
24 and 25, he went to Chicago to the 
University of Chicago Teacher Educa- 
tion Conference, to appear with Mr. 
Carrington and Mr. Goodier on a 
panel to discuss “What Are the Prin- 
ciples of Education that Are Basic to 
All Good College or University In- 
struction?’ As president and repre- 
sentative of the local chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Professors, Dr. Dillinger attended a 
meeting on October 8 at Carbondale 
of the chapters of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors from 
the Illinois state-supported institutions 
of higher education. He appeared on 
a panel to discuss ‘Higher Education 
in Publicly-Supported Institutions in 
Illinois.” 

Miss Elinor Flagg, assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics, was the “Consul- 
tant’’ at a meeting of the Illinois Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics at 
Urbana on October 22, in a section on 
“Meaningful Devices in Primary Arith- 
metic.”” On October 18 she talked to 
teachers of Normal Central School on 
“Necessary Sequences.” 


Mr. Wilbert F. Hunt, instructor in 
speech, wrote the radio script for the 
University High School program on 
October 17 for the local radio station, 
WJBC. 

Miss Florence B. Benell, assistant 
professor of biological science, wrote 
a paper which was read at the govern- 
ing council meeting at the national 
convention of the American School 
Health Association in New York City 
on October 23. The paper, “A Report 
on the Training and Activities of 
School Community Health Coordina- 
tors in the United States,” was a report 
of the committees on integration of 
community health education and school 
health education of the American 
School Health Association. Miss Be- 
nell was the former chairman, and is 
now acting chairman, of this committee. 

Dr. Donald T. Ries, associate pro- 
fessor of biological science, represented 
Illinois State Normal University at the 
inauguration of President Robert Lud- 
lum, Blackburn College, Carlinville, 
on September 14, Dr. Ries spoke be- 
fore the Springfield Nature League, 
on September 24, in Springfield, on 
“Fruits of Wild Flowers.” He attended 
the meeting of New York State Pest 
Control operators, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, late in the summer. 

Mr. F. R. Brown, instructor in math- 
ematics, took part in the Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program 
workshop October 1-3. Mr. Brown 
was leader of a discussion group on 
October 22 at the Illinois Council of 
Mathematics Teachers in Champaign. 

Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the 
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division of special education, spoke at 
a women’s club in Minier on October 
19 on the subject, “Educating Excep- 
tional Children in Illinois.” She had 
an article in the Journal of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers for 
November, the title of which was 
“Preparing Teachers for the Excep- 
tional Children of Illinois.” Dr. 
Parker attended the state meeting of 
the Illinois Association for the Crip- 
pled as a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors on October 8 in Chicago. 

Dr. H. R. Pearcy, assistant professor 
of social science, gave a lecture before 
the Officers’ Reserve in Bloomington, 
November 17, on ‘Establishing Spirit- 
ual Opportunities in a New Camp in 
the Event of War.” 

Dr. John W. Hancock, associate 
professor of education and psychology, 
is the author of two articles in recent 
magazines, “Occupational Orientation 
for High School Pupils” was published 
by School and Society for October 8, 
and “Employee Unrest” by Personnel 
Journal in October. He gave a talk on 
“Human Relations in Industry” at the 
Bloomington Rotary Club on Novem- 
ber 10. Dr. Hancock attended a meet- 
ing on November 5-6 of the Midwest 
Association of College Psychiatrists 
and Clinical Psychologists held on the 
Northwestern University campus, Chi- 


cago. On October 20 and 21 Dr. Han- 
cock went to Chicago to take an ex- 
amination for a diploma in professional 
psychology given by the American 
Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology. 


Mr. Douglas R. Bey, assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics, has been appointed 
chairman of the education commission 
for Illinois by the state commander of 
the American Legion, Merle E. Schaad. 
His commission formulates the Amer- 
ican Legion policy for the state in con- 
nection with educational legislation. 


Miss Bernadine Johnson, instructor 
in home economics, attended a meeting 
of the Illinois Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers Association and the Illinois 
Home Economics Association in Chi- 
cago on October 27-29. 

Miss Verna A. Hoyman, instructor 
in English, gave a talk at a meeting 
of the Central Illinois Quill Club on 
October 4, called ‘‘Highlights of the 
Rocky Mountain Writers’ Conference” 
and on November 8 spoke at the Dan- 
ville Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion on “Making Friends with Books.” 

Dr. Stanley Marzoif, professor of 
psychology, attended a meeting of the 
council of the Illinois Psychological 
Association at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Chicago on October 29. 
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